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THE DEFEAT AND SURRENDER 


OF GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


(The “ Pictorial National Library,” contains 
avery interesting account of this important 
eent in the American Revolution. We have 
pocured two Pictures illustrating those scenes, 
vhich, with brief extracts, we present to the 
raders of the Companion.] 


General Burgoyne left Canada on his 
apedition to Albany, early in the sum- 
ner of 1777, with an army of ten thousand 
veteran troops, well equipped, and with a 
fmidable artillery. 

Adetachment of one thousand British 
toops were despatched, under Colonels 
Baum and Breymin, to seize a quantity of 
sores at Bennington, in Vermont. In 
the prosecution of their design, they en- 
countered an American force under Gen- 
eral Stark, who, with great gallantry, 
tither slew or captured the whole de- 
tachment. 


BURGOYNE’S ENCAMPMENT, ON THE HUDSON. 
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In the several combats, they had weak- 
ened the enemy over 1,200 strong, besides 
the moral influence which the late victory 
would effect on the two armies. Stark’s 
address to his little army, before the con- 
flict commenced, was short, but character- 
istic, not only of himself and the band 
about to encounter the foe, but of the 
whole American force soon to face the 
British invading army :—‘ Soldiers, we 
must to-day beat the enemy. If we do 
not, Mary Stark, (meaning his wife) will 
be a widow before the sun sets.” 

The armies were posted near each oth- 
er, not far from the Hudson River; their 
light troops in advance of the artillery by 
the river-side, and the rest of the armies 
on the heights. After some previous skir- 
mishing, the two armies engaged on the 
19th of September, and although the ac- 
tion became general, and was severely con- 
tested, yet it terminated at night-fall 
without any considerable advantage. hav- 
ing been obtained by either party. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE PLAY DAY. 


A STORY FOR MY BROTHER. 


“Come here, my son,” said Mr. G., as 
his little boy of about 10 years came 
bounding into the house, and as-he passed 
the parlor door, put in his head to see if 
his father were there; ‘come here, as 
soon as you have taken off your boots, and 
put them in their place, and hung up your 
tap and coat, and set upon my knee, and 
tell me what you have been doing since 
five o'clock.” ©“ Well, father, I’ll be in in 
4 minute,” and off he ran, while Mr. G. 
quietly resumed the reading of his news- 
Paper. In a very short time, the door 
again opened, and in marched master Wil- 
liam, with his hair neatly brushed, his 
‘yes sparkling with delight, his cheeks 
tosy with exercise, and a happy smile beam- 
Ing on his: face, as with one bound he 
took his seat in the accustomed place, and 
tecelved his father’s kiss. ‘* Well, Willie, 
What have you been doing to-day; have 
you been a good boy?” ‘Why, yes, 
father, I guess so. I had my lessons per- 
fect, sister said, and I did some errands for 
Mother, and got back in season—and—and 
—bout, since then, I have been playing, so 

don’t think I’ve been a very bad boy, 

ve I, pa?” “No, my son,” replied his 
father with a smile, “I hope not. But 


you said your lessons were perfect, what 
were they about, can you tell me?” “Yes 
sir. I had Texas, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas in my Geography; my History, told 
about the settlement of Maryland and 
Henrietta Maria, the queen, for whom it 
was named, and I did some sums in 
division, and spelt and wrote; and I 
did it well, too, father,” he added, 
looking up in his father’s face, for the 
approving smile, which he well knew he 
should find there. ‘‘I am very glad of 
it, my son.” You know not how happy 
itmakes your father when you are a good 
boy, and do as you are requested by your 
mother and sisters.” ‘It makes one a 
great deal happier, too, father. For when 
I hav’nt had my lessons, and havn’t mind- 
ed mother, and have played when sister 
Lizzie told me to study, I feel ashamed to 
look any body in the face; and I dread 
for you to come home, for I know I don’t 
deserve to set and talk with you, and have 
you call me your ‘good little Willie.’ ” 
** Well, my son, I am glad that you feel 
so, and I hope that you will try and be a 
good boy at all times, so that you will ever 
deserve to be called my good little son; 
but where have you been since school.” 
‘‘Sliding on my new sled, father, with 
Eddy Wheeler; and oh, father, my sled is 
a beauty! You don’t know how grandly 
she goes! she beats all the other boy’s 
sleds. There’s nothing like round shods 





for sleds, that’s a fact; is there, father?” 


asked he, rubbing his hands in exultation. 
“I don’t know, Willie,” replied his father, 
smiling at the earnestness of his son. “I 
think myself that it is a very good sled, 
and I am glad that you like your New 
Years’ present so well.” ‘ Yes, father, it 
was a real nice one, and I was thinking 
as I came home to-night, that you could 
nothave made me a better present, or one 
I could have liked any better; and since 
mother put that cushion on, it is so com- 
fortable, I could ride all night!” ‘* Not 
quite so long as that, I guess, William, 
and now I think of it, I want to caution 
you, again about staying out late to play. 
I have spoken of it several times, and you 
have hitherto done very well; but I am 
afraid that these good slides will make 
you forget.” ‘Oh no!” Willie begun ; 
but his father stopped him, by saying, 
*“ Be not too sure, ny son. You may in- 
tend to, but boys are apt when engross- 
ed by play, to neglect their duty; and as 
I have often told you, it is very improper 
for boys to stay out after dark; it causes 
them to fall into bad habits; they are 
likely to meet with large rude boys who 
delight to get smaller ones into trouble, 
and there are a great number of evils which 
will arise from it. Therefore, I hope that 
my son will remember, and be at home 
every night by six o'clock, will you?” 
** Yes, father, I will; and, father, Wednes- 
day afternoon there is no school, and the 
boys are going to slide down in Harrison 
Place, and I want to go with them, may 
1?” “I don't know, my son; what boys 
are going? no bad ones I hope?” ‘Oh 
no, sir; nobody but George Bartlet, Alfred 
Dresser, Stephen Kingsbury, Eddy and I. 
They are all good boys?” “I believe 
they are. Well, I have no objection, pro- 
vided you get your lessons well in the 
morning, and mother is willing.” “Thank 
you, father, and can’t 1” —at that moment 
the tea bell rang, and put to flight all Wil- 
lie’s requests for that time. 

The next day was Wednesday. As 
bright and pleasant as any heart, young 
or old, could wish, and as the boys said, 
*‘ capital sliding.” Willie’s lessons were 
all well committed and recited, and no 
fault could be found with him. As soon 
as dinner was over, he therefore prepared 
for his afternoon’s sport. He was soon 
equipped, and as his careful mother tied 
down his cap, she charged him to be a 
good boy, and be back by six o'clock. 
“Yes, mother, but there is Eddy,” and 
away he went like an arrow from a bow, 
dragging his beautiful ‘ Racer,’ his last 
New Years’ present, after him. The two 
boys were soon joined by the rest of their 
companions, and it was not long ere Har- 
rison Place resounded with their merry 
shouts. A happy afternoon they spent. 
They ran races, in which, indeed, the 
‘Racer,’ seemed to be always first, and 
was greatly admired by the boys. Wil- 
liam was much pleased to think bis sled 
could go so swiftly, and leave far behind 
the others, yet he boasted not of its merits, 
but left it to speak for itself. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar the pleasure of the play 
ground, until towards the latter part of 
the afternoon, when William’s attention 
was drawn from Edward’s sled which he 
was fixing, by loud and angry tones at a 
short distance. He looked up and saw 
Edward and Stephen struggling for his sled ; 
both wanted it, and neither were willing to 
give up to the other. Edward said, ‘*Wil- 
liam let him have it while he fixed his own 
sled, while Stephen said, he hadn’t any, 
and he knew that William would let him 





have it half the time. After some angry 


words on both sides, they exclaimed in one 
voice, ‘* let’s ask him.’ He was accord- 
ingly appealed to, and decided that each 
should have one slide, for by that time he 
should get ready to use it himself. ‘“ But 
boys,” said he, as he resumed his employ- 
ment, “I don’t believe you will enjoy it 
half so well as you would if you hadn’t 
quarrellec about it.” And he was right. 
They both felt as if they had done wrong, 
and Eddy especially was very sorry that 
there had been any unkindness on the 
play ground that afternoon, or, at least, 
that he had anything to do with it. 
Edward’s sled was soon fixed, and again 
they were happily at play; when Charles 
Harris, a boy larger than any there assem- 
bled, came up, whistling and drawing a 
large and handsome sled, with ‘* Antelope ”’ 
painted in gilt letters on its sides. The 
boys exclaimed, “ what a beauty!’ while 
he shouted, ‘‘ there, Will, I guess I have 
got a sled now that will go as fast as 
your little ‘ Racer,’”” pronouncing the last 
words with a sort of a snecr. ‘Try it, 
try it,” exclaimed half a dozen voices at 
once. Now Charles was not a very good 
boy, nor much liked by Willie, and he dis- 
liked to play with him, for they almost al- 
ways got into some kind of a disagreement. 
Therefore he was not at all pleased, when 
he saw Charles coming upon the play- 
ground with his sled, which certainly was 
larger and handsomer than “ the Racer.” 
But William could not refuse the 
challenge; so he instantly pressed down 
all angry feelings, and prepared, although 
slowly, to draw his sled to the top of the 
hill. Charles Seeing him hesitate, exclaim- 
ed, “* Why don’t you make haste? Oh! 
you see he darsen’t, he knows mine will 
beat him!’ This hastened him, and they 
were quickly sliding rapidly down the hill, 
side by side. For some time the sleds 
kept nearly together, but at length, when 
they had almost reached the bottom, 
Charles hit a stick which stuck up in the 
snow, which stopped him, and overthrew 
him, while William passed on some dis- 
tance, beyond the street. As he came 
back, he exclaimed, on seeing Charles 
getting up from the snow, looking rather 
cross, ‘* There, Charles, that was’nt fair, 
let’s try again,’ and away he started for 
the top of the hill. Thus for a long time, 
they tested the merits of their respective 
sleds, but both did so well, that it was 
extremely difficult to decide which was 
the best. At length it was proposed by 
George Bartlett, that the one which should 
go down the hill, fairly, and smoothly, 
across the road, and pass on to the square 
in front of the church, would be the best. 
To this ,both boys agreed, and much ex- 
cited, started. As they were to go at 
separate times, Charles went first. He 
quickly cleared the road, but went no far- 
ther. The boys shouted, ‘ Will will do 
better than that?’ Charles drew his sled 
out of the path, and watched his rival as 
he came bounding over the snow so rapidly. 
He felt almost assurred that he could not 
pass him; but in a moment he flew by 
and landed nearly half across the square. 
The boys at once hurrahed for the * Ra- 
cer.”’ Charles could no longer subdue his 
angry feelings, neither did he try; but in 
a torrent of abuse, let forth all his wrath 
upon poor William, He said it was too 
bad—it wasn’t fair play—that some of the 
boys pushed Will, or else he never would 
have beat him.” But the boys who had 
all surrounded him, declared that they did 
not, that Willie helped himself alone, and 
that no one could say but what his sled 





was the best. Charles was again begin- 
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ning ina very cross and angry tone, when 
William who had hitherto been silent, ex- 
claimed, ‘* There Charles, I wouldn’t care 
anything about it.” ‘ But I do care, do 
you suppose I want such a little sled as 


yours to beat mine?” “Little things 


are sometimes the best,” quietly replied | 


Willie, **and you see that my sled is so 
light, of course it would go the swiftest.”’ 
This only incensed Charles the more, and 
he would have struck William a severe 
blow, had he not adroitly avoided it. ‘* No 
fighting ! no fighting!” exclaimed the boys, 
while Willie took up his sled and walked 
off; Charles following him, declaring, ‘* he 
wouldn't be beat by him, and take his im- 
pudence too, he knew—he’d pay him for 
it! so coming up behind him, he gave his 
sled such a kick, that it nearly shattered 
its side. Upon this, William turned and 
mildly said, ‘** Now Charles, what is the 
use of getting so angry about such a 
little thing. If my sled did go farther 
than yours, I could’nt help it, and if I was 
aboy as big as you, J should be ashamed 
to act so! As for fighting with you, J 
won't do it! I think it is mean and wick- 
ed, and even if there was occasion for it, 
I wouldn't, for my father has told me that 
those who were in the habit of revenging 
themselves in such a way, were never re- 
spected by any one, and that they almost 
always came to some bad end; andso I 
will never have anything to do with it, or 
with boys that do!” So saying, he called 
to the boys to come and have another coast ; 
but at that moment, the clock struck siz. 
Willie started in surprise. He had no 
idea it was so late, he said, he must go. 

** Don’t Will, don’t, just one more slide.” 
*“*No,I cant. I told mother I would be at 
home at six,” and away the good boy ran, 
not waiting to hear another word, or al- 
low himself to be persuaded from doing 
what he knew to be right. 

Now as it happened, Mr. G. unseen by 
William, had from a door yard, adjoining 
the play ground, been watching his son. 
He had seen the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end, he had heard W.’s replies 
to Charles’s insults; he had seen Charles 
go sneaking away, apparently ashamed of 
his conduct. He was much pleased by 
the manly behaviour of his son, and de- 
termined that he should not go unreward- 
ed. That night, William received a beau- 
tiful book, on the title page of which was 
written, ** William G., a present from his 
affectionate father, for his obedience and 
manly behaviour upon the play ground.” 
Portland, Me. Eviza. 





Nurserv. 





THE SPRING UNDER THE CHEST- 
NUT TREE.—®yY Pror. atpen. 

Underneath the spreading branches of.a 
large chestnut tree, which stood near Mr. 
Falkland’s dwelling, there was a beautiful 
spring, which bubbled up from the earth, 
and formed a small basin of crystal waters 

from which a rivulet found its way toa 
neighboring brook. James and Mary 
Falkland had their play house under the 
chestnut tree. They took great care never 
to throw anything into the spring. They 
even swept the earth all around it, that 
the rains might not wash any dirt into it. 

One day they found it filled with stone, 
and pieces of rotten wood, and old clothes. 
They were greatly grieved that their pure 
fountain should be thus polluted. They 
ran to their father with their complaints. 

“Father,” said James, “* who do you 
think has done it ?” e 

‘**T do not know,” replied Mr. Falkland. 

* Will you not please to find out?” 

“TI do not think it will be wise to take 
much trouble about it.” 

** What shall we do then?” 

“Clear out the spring, and the waters 
will soon flow as sweetly and clearly as 
before.” 

‘“* But we wish to know who did the mis- 
chief.” 

“It is much more important that the 
mischief should be impaired.” 

James and Mary set to work to clear 
out the spring. They carried away the 
things that had been thrown in, and soon 
the troubled waters flowed off, and white 
pebbles on the bottom of the basin shone 
through the water as brightly as if it 
had never been disturbed. 

When any mischief has been done, the 


first inquiry should not be, “Who has 
done it?’ but “* how shall it be repaired f”’ 
It may indeed be our duty to search out 
the offender, but generally the first thing 
to be thought of is, how the evil is to be 
repaired. 

The mischief, in the case of the spring, 
was done by a wicked boy, who seemed 
to love mischief for its own sake. James 
and Mary had done nothing to offend him, 


; and yet he took a strange pleasure in do- 


ing what: he knew would vex them. I said 
he took pleasure in it, but sucha,boy can 
hardly be said to take pleasure in anything. 
He had a depraved heart, and was unhap- 
py, because he loved, or, if you please to 
say so, took pleasure in doing wrong. 

The mischief done to the spring was 
easily repaired. ‘There is another kind of 
mischief’ that no human heart can repair. 
When one pollutes the heart of another, 
by infusing wicked thoughts and purposes, 
no human hand can undo the evil thus 
done. That heart will continue to bea 
fountain of bitterness to all eternity, unless 
it be cleansed by the power of God. 
Avoid every kind of mischief, but espe- 
cially avoid doing it to the heart of a fel- 
low immortal.— Mother's Magazine. 


Storality. 
THE QUARRELSOME CHILDREN. 


There was a cottage not a great way 
from Mary and Alfred’s home, and in that 
cottage lived two boys and two girls, with 
their fatherand mother. 

It was nota happy family; for the 
children often quarrelled, and called each 
other very bad names; and too often they 
also fought with one another. 

Sometimes, when Mary and Alfred were 
at play in their garden, they could hear 
the loud cries of these children ; and they, 
more than once, had seen them in the road, 
beating and throwing each other in the 
dirt. It made them sad _to see and hear 
these things. They thought, and indeed 
they said to their father one day, “If our 
dear little brother John had lived, we 
would not have hurt him, and been cross 
to him.” 

Once these quarrelsome children were 
at play; and one of the girls struck her 
elder brother with her hand, and then ran 
away. The boy then picked up a stone 
which was in the road, and ran after his 
sister. He was in avery great passion ; 
and as he ran he cried out that he would 
kill her. This frightened the little girl 
very much; for she knew that her brother 
was stronger than she, and she knew that 
he would not care what harm he did, while 
his passion lasted. So she ran away from 
him as fast as shecould. But her broth- 
er ran still faster; and he would have 
caught her too, if she had not run into the 
garden where Mary was with her father. 
She ran to them, and said, ‘* Oh, do not let 
my wicked brother come near me; he will 
kill me.” 

The boy had ran after his sister, quite to 
the garden, before he saw Mary’s father ; 
and then he stopped, and would have gone 
back, if Mary’s father had not said, ** Put 
down that stone, Henry, and come here.” 

Henry did as he was bid; he was afraid 
torun away; but he walked very slowly. 
At length he reached the place; and Ma- 
ry’s father took him by one hand, and his 
little sister by the other, and went with 
them into a garden arbor, and there he talk- 
ed with them. Mary and Alfred went too, 
and heard what their father said. 

Mary and Alfred’s father had always 
been very kind to the children in the cot- 
tage. He had often given them little books 
to read; sometimes he gave them money 
for going on errands, or for weeding his 
garden ; and when he met them, he used 
to speak pleasantly tothem. This is why 
they were willing to go with him now. 

He sat down in the arbor, and placed 
the little girl beside him, while her broth- 
er stood on the other side of his knee. 

“‘ What were you going to do with that 
large stone you had in your hand, Hen- 
ry =’ he said to the boy. 

**Lucy hit me,” he said; “ she is al- 
ways hitting me.” 

Yes, but what were you going todo 
with the stone?” 

** He said he would kill me,” said Lucy. 

“T see how it is; you have been quar- 
relling again.” 

















Then Henry and Lucy both of them 
began to lay the blame on each other. 
Mary’s father heard what they had to say, 
and then he talked to them. ; 

He told them what a sad thing it is for 
brothers and sisters to disagree and fight 
each other. He put them in mind of 
Cain, who was so wicked as to kill his 
brother Abel. And he also told them of a 
little boy whom he once knew, who struck 
his younger brother in anger, and killed 
him. 

Then he said this to Henry: ‘‘ Now, 
suppose you had caught your sister while 
you were so angry with her, do you think 
you would really have struck her with 
that stone?” 

Henry did not answer. 

**T am afraid you would have done so,” 
said Mary’s father; ‘‘and one blow of 
your angry arm with such a heavy thing 
in your hand, might at once indeed have 
killed her. Now, instead of being here 
safe, your sister might be laying on the 
road, with blood streaming from her head, 
not able to speak or to move. Is this a 
sight you would like to see Henry ?” 

The boy burst into tears; he did not 
like to think of what he might have done ; 
and he said he was very sorry. 

Then he spoke to Lucy. He told her 
how very wrong it is to do any thing to 
provoke another; and that he was sorry 
she should lift her little hand to strike a 
brother, even though she did not mean to 
hurt him much. 

She also said that she was sorry; and 
she began to cry. 

Then he told them that they ought to 
confess their sin to God, and ask pardon 
of him; and to ask his help to keep them 
from being so naughty in future. 

He told them that if they were to live in 
peace with each other, they would be 
much more happy than they had ever 
been; and that the great God, who sees 
all things, takes notice of children who- 
live in love, and is pleased with them. 
But he is angry every day with the quar- 
relsome, and says that where he is they 
cannot come. 

** Let us hear,” said he, ‘‘ what the Bi- 
ble says to you. These are the words of 
God. ‘ Little children, love one another.’ 
‘He that loveth not his brother, abideth 
in death.” ‘ Whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer.’ ‘My little children let us not 
love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” 

He then led Henry and Lucy out of the 
garden, and they went home together in 
peace.—Great Truths for Little Children. 








Parental. 








I HAVE A THOUGHT FOR THAT 
CHILD.—®yY REV. H. B. HOOKER. 


“Look at him. You see he is restless 
as the wind. Full of glee, he gambols 
like a young kid, and the air resounds 
with his loud merriment. He will not 
stop to hear you. Let him prattle and 
rattle on. Wait for other and more sober 
days.” ’ 

Let him rattle and prattle, and gallop 
and gambol upon the green earth as he 
will, and be it that few of his thoughts 
break the circle of present scenes. Yet 
he can think, as well as laugh,—he can 
reason, child as he is, as well as leap, and 
run, and shout in joyous merriment. Be- 
sides muscular powers he has moral sen- 
sibilities. He who bade him exist, gave 
him the power of thought and of emotion, 
in reference to the sublimest themes that 
can address a rational mind. There is 
locked upin that little breast, heaving and 
panting now in the excitement of childish 
sports, faculties and capacities suited, by 
their relation to weal or wo, to fill us with 
solemn awe! Eternity is to be the mighty 
sphere of that little mind that sparkles 
through those eyes, and laughs through 
those ruby lips. The little fellow is per- 
fectly unconscious of so momentous a fact. 
He is yet to wake up to the full vision of 
the value of an immortal soul. 

Some flash of truth will doit. There 
shall enter that mind the idca of its actual 
value in the scale of being. I will speak 
to that child. And on this very point I 
will speak. Eternity has power to awaken 
emotion—to awaken it in a child—in that 
child. The God of eternity is the Crea- 





the Creator of that mind. He Made ¢ 
one for the other. Let us bring them 
gether. Let me throw a thought aby 
eternity into that mind. Who dares «, 
there shall be no result? That child 
ina whirl of merriment. But let me tr 
With a cry for grace to help, and a tenj; 
sense of the soul’s priceless value, | do j 

My voice falls on his ear. He chec 
his impetuous merriment. While pi 
thought and another about eternity ; 
simplest language, reaches his mind, }j 
smiling countenance puts on a serious an 
pensive aspect. The depths of the go, 
arestirred. He thinks. Emotion—gjo 
perhaps—but emotion is there. A gy 
over his countenance tells that a thinkin 
being is thinking about what ought to o 
cupy the attention of such a being. 

But gayety and merriment in a mome 
resume their sway: and the giddy bo 
bounds away to his pleasures. There hy 
been but the slightest ripple upon 4, 
current, and joyous life rolls on again, ¢ 
though nothing had occurred. Hj 

been in vain ! 

Years have fled. The child is the ma 
The man, a bold servant of God. Country 
home, kindred, all allurring worldly pros 
pects are left. He treads a pagan shora 
He has plunged into the darkest realms, 
the region and shadow of death, 4 
blows the Gospel trumpet with startlin 
power. He pours forth the awful truths 
inspiration as hailstones, and coals of firg 
He sounds the depths of pagan minds, }) 
words that break up the long, deep mii 
night of delusion and guilt. Men trem)| 
as he reasons of righteousness and tem 
perance, and a judgment to come. An 
they weep and repent, and love and obey 
as Christ crucified is set before them, th 
only hope of glory. That bold soldiera 
the cross is doing battle valiantly in th 
very camp of Satan, while, by the swor 
of the Spirit, he sunders the bands of th 
captives of sin, and they rejoice in th 
freedom of the sons of God. The ange 
envy him. The seraphs would leap wit 
exultation into the conflict he is so nobl 
sustaining. He is acting for good on mind 
which will owe their everlasting home i 
heaven to his pity, love and _ faithfulness 

But how came he in such a work 
Amid the victories of his faith he pause 
at times, for a little repose, and ponders 0 
the past. He counts up the links of th 
chain of his eventful life. Dimly in th 
distance of long gone years, is seen th 
period of childish life. He remembe 
that in a scene of thoughtless merrimen 
a strange, kind voice reached his ear. Th 
words were few, but the thoughts we 
weighty. They were forgotten in am 
ment, yet they came up again. Again fay 
gotten, yet again they came back. The 
were repelled, but they would return. 4 
the intoxication of youthful pleasures cot! 
not drown them. All the glee, and me 
riment, and vanity of childish life, cou 
not destroy their power. He was hut 
the Archer, and the wounds were 
healed till the Great Physician was ¢# 
ed in. 

That veteran in the sacramental hos 
that pillar of fire amid the darkness ' 
heathenism, that mighty man of valor, "2 
is shaking the foundations of Sata! 
kingdom, was the little child whose gill 
merriment was interrupted to give him 
thought about eternity. 

May it not be well to speak about sl 
amatter toa little child. [S. S. Ad. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CHARLOTTE OF MECKLENBUR 
Queen of George Third. 
BORN 1744—prEp 1818. 
George the Third, to the great deli 
and anticipation of his people, chos? ’ 
his wife, Charlotte of Mecklenburg, 0 
house of Mecklenburg Sterlitz, 2 ™ 
principality in the north of Germany, “ 
was reputed to possess great virtues. 
George’s attention was first directed 
the princess Charlotte, by a letter wh 
she had written to the king of Russia, 
his entering her cousin’s territories. 
was sent to George the Second for app" 
al, as it was considered a miracle of § 
sense and patriotism in so young 4? 
cess. Persons in whom he could cont 





tor of that child. The God of eternity is 


were privately employed by George 3 
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ascertain if the reports of the amiability of 
this princess were correct, and having re- 
ceived the fullest satisfaction on this point, 
a formal demand of her hand was made of 
her parents, by the Earl of Harcourt, who 
was sent as ambassador to conclude this 
negotiation. The duchesses of Ancaster 
and Hamilton, and the countess of Effing- 
ham, were appointed ladies of the bed 
chamber to take care of her person. A 
fleet was got ready and put to sea on the 
eighth of August 1761, and on the 14th of 
that month it arrived at Sterlitz. On 
the next morning, the ceremony of asking 
her hand in marriage for the king of Eng- 
land, was performed, and the contract was 
signed. ‘The ambassador and his suit 
were splendidly entertained, and “ the 
event was celebrated with great rejoicings.” 
Charlotte embarked at Cuxhaven, and after 
a voyage of ten days, she arrived safely at 
Harwich on the 6th of September, 1761. 
On the 8th of the same month, her high- 
ness arrived at St. James’ Palace, and she 
was met in the garden by the king, who 
received her in the most affectionate man- 
ner, and led her into the palace where she 
dined with his majesty and the rest of the 
royal family, who treated her with the ut- 
most kindness and attention. In the even- 
ing, the nuptial ceremony was performed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
royal chapel. ‘The cities of London and 
Westminster were illuminated in honor of 
this auspicious event, and addresses of 
felicitation poured in from all parts of the 
British Dominions. An annuity of 100,000 
pounds was settled on Charlotte for life, 
should she outlive the king, together with 
the palace of Somerset house, (afterwards 
exchanged for Buckingham House,) and 
the lodge and lands of Richmond Park. 
Charlotte and her husband were crown- 
ed on the 22nd of September, amid the 
rejoicings of their subjects, and ‘‘ a great 
feast was given by the city to their majes- 
ties, in which the people endeavored to 
rival the Court in the brilliancy of the 
public shows, and in testimonials of their 
affectionate regard for the young king and 
his amiable consort. During the reign of 
George the 3d and Charlotte, some of the 
most important events recorded in the his- 
tory of our own country took place. It 
was during this reign that the colonies 
declared themselves independent of the 
mother country, and resolved to act on 
their own responsibility. Charlotte con- 
tinued to be as happy in her married life 
as it is ever the lot of sovereigns to be, 
far happier than many others in the same 
station. She was blessed with a numer- 
ous offspring, and her time was devoted 
to overseeing their education, and affec- 
tionately caring for the health of her hus- 
band, who was subject to mental attacks, 
which finally resulted in confirmed de- 
rangement, of a mild and harmless nature. 
Charlotte had 15 children. She died at 
Kew, on the 17th of November, 1818, in 
the 75th year of her age, loved and deserv- 
edly lamented by a whole nation, for she 
possessed a strong and sound judgment, 
and used her influence with great discre- 
tion, and though she was not beautiful, 
yet she possessed accomplishments which 
would add grace and dignity’ to any sta- 
tion. As a wife and mother, she was an 
exemplary pattern to her sex. ‘* During 
the long period in which her majesty may 
have been said to preside over the court of 
England, sce was remarkable for the steady 
countenance which she uniformly extend- 
ed to virtue. She was married at a time 
of life when it required a more than ordi- 
nary effort of intellect to resist the false 
glare which surrounded her ;” yet, at a 
time when there was hardly a court in 
Europe that was not marked by its li- 
centiousness, she protected hers from the 
contaminating influences of splendid vice. 
The purity and beauty of her character, 
deserve to be admired by all ages. 
EstELLeE. 





___ Natural fjistorp. - 
A STRANGE PET. 


We have been talking a great deal about 
pets, of late. Almost.all children have 
some kind of one. Kittens, rabbits, dogs 
and birds are the most common pets; and 
Some have flowers, or hot-house plants. 
T have heard of a lady who had a mouse in 
a cage, which she took the greatest care of. 
People who have been shut up for many 











years in prisons, have made pets of toads, 
and spiders, though it does not seem to 
me that I should care about them myself. 
I have lately read some letters written 
by a lady who lived in Sierra Leone. Get 
the atlas, and you will see that this is sit- 
uated in Senegambia, on the western coast 
of Africa. It is principally inhabited by 
liberated slaves; but there are some white 
people living there,and one of them, a lady, 
has written the following curious account 
of an animal found there, called the Ting- 
Bing. 

“A few days ago, the little boy Dan, 
who is fonder of setting snares in the barn 
than of any other occupation, brought into 
the house a very curious little animal, 
called a ‘ Dong,’ ‘Emma,’ or a ‘ Ting- 
bing,’ in country language. Its body is 
scarcely larger than that ofa full grown 
mouse, and it has a long, bushy tail. Its 
head is shaped somewhat like a cat’s, only 
it has a very long, pointed nose. It has 
large, prominent eyes, which glance like 
diamonds, and on each foot it has five fin- 
gers, precisely like those of a monkey, 
but the fore finger is furnished with a 
claw. The fur is a redish grey, with a sort 
of green gloss on it. 
pretty little creature, and thrives very 
nicely, and although seemingly very fond 
of sugar and sweet things, tries to catch 
flies and mosquitoes, which it eats. It 
has a very shrill, ringing cry, to which it 
only appears to give utterance when pleas- 
ed; it has also a very dissatisfied kind of 
note, but seldom allows either of them to 
be heard. a * * 

‘* The curious little bush animal, caught 
in April, continues to thrive nicely, and 
has become very tame. It laps up milk or 
custard like a dog or cat, and if a spoon- 
ful of food be held out to it, advances 
quite boldly and begins to eat, taking up 
anything solid in its fore paws, and nib- 
bling like a mouse. It has got a comfor- 
table box to live in, but by no means ap- 
proves of being moped up there, and ac- 
cordingly is occasionally permitted to run 
free about the piazza—and how the play- 
ful thing skips about and enjoys itself! 
It even climbs upon M——. ~’s shoulder, 
and then springs on his writing-table, 
where it plays at ‘ hide-and-seek,’ amongst 
the papers, taking now and thena sly peep 
into the ink-bottle. Then, with the agil- 
ity and action of a squirrel, it makes a 
succession of leaps over sofa, tables, and 
chairs, climbs up the storm-curtains, runs 
along the iron rods at the top, and in the 
height of its glee, laughs out its shrill, 
merry, ringing note, till the very house 
echoes again. 

‘*But when the time for putting it into 
its box for the night comes, it generally 
thinks proper not to be found; and then 
commences a search, in which the Ting- 
bing baffles me more by showing itself 
every other minute, and then lightning- 
like vanishing, than if it were to remain 
completely concealed. 
wicked bright eyes gleaming from out 
some snug corner, but as I put out my hand 
to seize the little creature, away it whisks 
again like a vision, and aided by Fanyah 
(for whom, by the by, it evinces no liking) 
hunt everywhere, until there peer out the 


brilliant living opals again at the farthest j 


extremity of the piazza, or perhaps in 
another apartment altogether. We at- 
tempt to catch it, and the next minute it 
is overhead, perched on the top of an open 
door. Sometimes, as if tired of its gam- 
bols, if we hold out a hand, it will jump 
into it, but otherwise we have to pounce 
upon the tiny animal, and take it prisoner 
by force. It struggles so when put into 
its box, that often its importunity, like 
that of a spoiled child, prevails, and it gets 
leave to have another frolic. But some- 
times it is very naughty, and bites our 
fingers with his needle-like teeth; so I 
usually throw a handkerchief round it, pop 
it into its dormitory, and, partially shut- 
ting down the lid, gradually withdraw the 
protective covering, and thus escape its 
attack; after which I put a small piece of 
sugar in through the window of its house, 
to appease its indignation at being treat- 
ed so unceremoniously. [ Schoolfellow Mag. 


A DOG STORY. 


The Cincinnati Signal reports a case of 
canine sagacity worth repeating. A poor 
ragged scrub of a cur lay on the pavement 
revelling in the warmth of the sun, and 
near him an infant was amusing itself with- 








Altogether it is a |. 


Here I see the ; 








out any guard save the dog. The child in 


pace; the dog, watchful ever, bounded 


before the horse came near, had caught his 
little charge by the clothes, and deposited 
him safely at the step of the door. He 
then immediately resumed his old position. 








‘ Religion. ‘ 
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THE USEFUL NEGRO. 

A poor African, who had long been a 
slave in the West Indies, was led by the 
preaching of a missionary to believe in Jesus 
Christ and to love him. No sooner had 
he known the Saviour for himself, than he 
felt a desire that all his fellow slaves and 
all his fellow creatures should know him 
too. So full of joy was the heart of this 
poor black man, that he could not help 
saying to the ignorant negroes around 
him, what the woman of Samaria said to 
the men of her city, ‘‘ Come and see a man 
who hath told me all things that ever I did. 
Is not this the Christ?” When at home 
with his family, or when working in the 
fields, he was always telling his friends and 
neighbors what great things God had done 
for him, and trying to draw them to Jesus. 
And his simple efforts were not in vain. 
‘** Many believed through his word.” And 
after a time, John became the stated teach- 
er of many of his black brethren, who like 
himself were slaves; and when the hard 
work of the day was done, and the burning 
sun had set behind the hills; when the 
golden humming-birds had folded their 
glittering wings, and hid their glossy 
heads beneath; when the fireflies were 
seen sporting among the trees, and the 
bright stars were looking down upon them 
from the sky, the little company used to 
meet in the open air, to hear of the dying 
love and saving power of Jesus and to 
seek his grace. At these times ‘‘ they had 
John to their minister.” To him they al- 
ways listened with attention, and God 
made him a great blessing to many. 

One day John went to a plantation to 
see some negroes, amongst whom there 
were two or three of the planter’s servants. 
He called, therefore, at the planter’s house, 
and on entering it he was told that the 
planter was very ill. Now this planter 
was a wicked man, and an enemy to the 
missionaries. But at this time the hand 
of God was upon him. He was.a sufferer, 
and he was afraid that he should die. 
Hearing that John was in the house, he 
sent to tell him to come up to his chamber. 
It was a strange command; for untill then 
he had always seemed to hate this man, 
and had been often known to laugh at his 
religion. But now his views were won- 
derfully altered! Gladly would he have 
changed places with the poor negro, and 
most willing was he to learn from his 
lips what he must do to be saved. Though 
John wondered very much when the ser- 
vants told him that their massa wanted to 
see him, he was neither ashamed nor afraid 
to enter his presence. Trusting in that 
Saviour whom he served, he went up to 
the sick man’s chamber, and having spok- 
en to him on the great subject of salvation, 
he knelt down by the side of his bed, and 
began to pray. 

Just at this time, the clergyman of the 
parish called at the planter’s house. But 
he, like many others in the West Indies, 
' was then an ignorant and wicked man. 

Hearing that John was in the bed-room, 
he became very angry, and was going up 
to order him away, when a servant told 
him that John had just began to pray with 
massa. Curious to know how a negro 
could pray, he crept softly up stairs, and 
stood outside the chamber door, lis- 
tening to John’s prayer. When it was 
ended, the clergyman went down stairs, 
and waited until thenegrocame. The fol- 
lowing dialogue then passed between them. 

Clergyman.—* John, show me the book 
that you read that prayer out of up stairs.” 

Negro. ‘Oh! massa, me got no book; 
me no read dat prayer.” 

C. “Notreadit! Where did you get it, 
then ?”” 

N. ‘Me get it, massa, from God. He 
help me to pray wid de Holy Ghost.” 

C. “Holy Ghost! You foolish fellow! 
There is no Holy Ghost. There has not 
been a Holy Ghost since the apostles’ 
days.” 
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from his position with aloud bark, and | 











NV. “What! Did not massa say, when 


its gambols progressed into the road, up massa was ordained, dat massa was moved 
which a horse was proceeding at a smart by de Holy Ghost?” 


C. “Why, true, John. I believe you 
are right. I did not think of that.’’ 

Other conversation passed. The pre- 
judices of the clergyman gave way, and 


| when they parted, he asked John to call at 


hishouse. The negro went. Many other vis- 
its followed. The clergyman began to love 
the company of John, and to seek instruc- 
tion from his lips. Light broke in upon 
his heart; and one evening, to the sur- 
prise of the people, he went into the little 
chapel where John was preaching, and at 
the close of the service, stood up in the 
midst of the congregation, told them how 
foolish and wicked he had been, and then 
confessed that he appeared before them, he 
trusted, a converted man, through the la- 
bors of their humble minister.[ Juv. M. Mag. 
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FATAL ACCIDENT. 


I wish to give the young readers a 
brief account of a dear little girl, whom I 
knew very well, and who was accidentally 
poisoned to death. Her name was Caro- 
line Virginia Gere, and she was the daugh- 
ter of Rev. John A. Gere, of the Baltimore 
Confereuce. During the last summer I 
stayed a few weeks in her father’s house 
at Milton, Pa., and became very fond of 
little Caroline, who was one of the best 
children I ever saw. She played with my 
children, and with me, almost every day, 
and I never saw her out of humor, or heard 
her utter a cross word. When the time 
for our departure came, little Caroline 
stood on the bank as we got on board the 
boat, and was the very last to bid us 
good by. She was then perfectly well and 
cheerful, but in about one week after, she 
was dead! 

Her death was caused in this way; she 
had a slight chill and fever, and the doctor 
ordered some quinine for ‘her. Quinine is 
a very useful medicine, but it’ has to be 
carefully used.’ The druggist, by accident, 
sent morphia instead of quinine. Now 
morphia is nearly like laudanum, only 
much more poisonous. The doctor order- 
ed ten portions to be given to the little 
girl, but only five were given, when be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock she went to 
bed. In the afternoon and evening she 
had been talking about her Sunday school, 
and spoke with animation of the pleasure 
of meeting her fellow-scholars, and of 
joining in the exercises of the school on 
the following Sunday. Before she went 
to bed, she knelt down and said her pray- 
ers, as she always did, very devoutly. 
Then she kissed her mother, and said, 
“Good night, dear mother,”—her last 
good night! In an hour it was seen that 
she was very ill. The doctor was sent for 
—he could do nothing; another came, but 
it was all in vain. They did not know 
what was the matter, but they knew that 
she was dying. The bottle of medicine 
was examined, and the doctor said, ** This 
is not quinine.” It was afterwards ana- 
lyzed,-and found to be morphia, so that 
the cause of poor Caroline’s sufferings was 
explained. Early on Friday morning, 
August 10, she died, in the eighth year of 
her age. ; 

Ihave told you that Caroline was a 
very good child. She was “trained up in 
the way she should go,” and the Lord 
blessed the godly admonitions of her pa- 
rents. She was obedient in all things, 
which is the first and best fruit of good- 
ness inachild. She loved to read the 
Bible, she prayed every day, and she was 
very fond of learning hymns. On the 
Sunday before her death she recited the 
hymn, 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand :” 
and had learned also, 
“There is a land of pure delight,” 


but there was not time for her to say it. 
The sweet child little knew that she was 
standing on ‘ Jordan’s brink,” and that 
she was so near the “ land of pure delight.” 
On the day before her death, she selected 
for the next Sunday, the hymn, 
» “Ofhim who did salvation bring,” 
and also, 
“God moves ina mysterious way ;” 


and truly her death was one of the myste- 
ries of His way. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








I trust many of you will, like little Car- 
oline, love God early; and then, if you 
are called to die early, your parents will 
be consoled by the knowledge that you 
have gone to heaven, as hers were. J. M’C. 

January 1850. [S. S. Adv. 
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SHORT STORIES-—NO. III. 


Dear Children:—We have met again. I 
am glad to see you. How do you all do? Are 
your parents well? Your brothers and sisters, 
how do they do? Your mother, especially, 
that watches you with so much care, is her 
health good ? 

We will now bless the Lord for his good- 
ness to us since we last met; and then pro- 
ceed to hear the answers to our last questions, 
about that great and beautiful city which we 
mentioned before. 

But first, I will ask you if you noticed a 
mistake in my former communication. Will 
one of you tell what it was? Master Observ- 
ing will tell us. It was the omission of the lit- 
tle adverb of only two letters, in this sentence. 
The city has no need of the light of the sun. 
By leaving out the word no or not, the city is 
said to have need of the light of the sun; when 
the truth is, the city is so light by the glory 
of the Lord God and the Lamb, as not to need 
the sun. See how much one little word will 
do! Well done, Master Observing: and now 
I will tell you an anecdote about only one let- 
ter. Avery rich lady was once seen weeping, 
and when asked. why she wept, she answered, 
that she was weeping for joy for the letter m: 
for the Bible says, “ not many rich are called, 
(meaning to heavenly joys,) now take away the 
fetter in, and then it will read, ‘not any rich 
are called,’ and then I would not have been 
called, for I am rich.” 

This rich lady had found something better 
than gold or silver: it was the Pear. or 
Great Price which will purchase a ticket of 
admission into that glorious.city, of which we 
have been speaking; which [ hope you all 
have, and if not, you may have by seeking for 
it. Ifyou do not know how, ask your parents, 
or the minister, and they will tell you. 

But we must return to our questions. Who 
will tell us what they are? Young Miss Atten- 
tive is up; well, we will hear her. They are 
these, sir. What was the city built with ? 
How large is it? How is it lighted? and who 
are permitted to enter? Now will some of 
you answer, and tell first ; (taking the questions 
separately) what the city was made of? 

The city was all pure gold, says one: Well 
next we ask, How large was it? It was 
twelve thousand furlongs. A furlong is the 
eighth ofa mile. Divide 12000 by 8, and you 
get 1500 miles for the circumference of the 
city. The city lies foursquare. Divide 1500 
by 4, and you get 375 for the length of each 
side. Consider, children, how large this city 
is; 375 miles on each side. Further than 
from Boston to Salem, or Portland, or Bangor, 
or Providence, or New Haven, or eyen New 
York. And what is still more remarkable, is, 
that it is as high as it is broad or long. Chil- 
dren, you never saw, or heard of such a city 
before. Solid gold, longer on each side than 
from Boston to New York, and as high as it is 
long, and ornamented with all kinds of precious 
stones, jewels and diamons. 

But I must leave the other two questions, 
to tell how it is lighted, and who shall be per- 
mitted to enter, untill our next meeting. I in- 
tend, if the Lord will, to meet you every week 
for time to come, and in the mean time I shall 
pray to God for you all, that you all may see 
and know what an ugly thing sin is, and how 
you may be cured of it. Cuipren’s Frienp, 














INDIAN HISTORY. 

Do the youthful readers of the Companion 
know anything about the history of John Saga 
more, the kind Indian Chief? He died of the 
Small Pox in 1633. Mr. Budington, in his 
history of the Church of Charlestown, a very 
interesting book, gives a sketch of this Chief. 
He says, “In the month of December, 1633, 
this disease attacked John Sagamore, (Wono- 
haquaham) the Aberginian Chief, ‘whose gen- 
tle and good disposition, gave the earliest plan- 
ters a free consent to settle here’ At his own 
request, he was carried among the English, by 





whom he was kindly received, and in his last 
hours was attended by the best and most hon- 
ored of the Pilgrims. He requested that his 
two sons might be taken and taught ‘to know 
God ? and accordingly,the Governor, Winthrop) 
took one, and Mr. Wilson (the first minis- 
ter of Boston and Charlestown) the other, to 
their respective homes. The dying Chief gave 
the Governor a good quantity of wampom- 
peague, or Indian money, and besides making 
gifts to many others, provided for the payment 
of all his own debts, and those of his men. He 
promised, if he recovered, to live with the Eng- 
lish, and serve their God; and when he died, 
it was in the persuasion that he should go to 
the Englishman’s God. What inhabitant of 
Charlestown does not involuntarily drop a tear 
over the death of the gentle John Sagamore, 


whose boyhood was spent in the oak forests of } 





Mishawum, and who welcomed, with such un- ‘ 


suspecting friendship, the pale stranger, to 
share with him his home and his dominion.” 

We hope all the readers of this little paper 
will love to study History, especially that of 
our “pilgrim fathers,” the early settlers of 
New England. In it they will find much to 
interest and profit them. Every child in New 
England, should be able to give some correct 
account of the settlement of it. The follow- 
ing stanzas are to the memory of the good 


JOHN SAGAMORE. 
John Sagamore, John Sagamore! 
Thou faithful Indian Chief! 
We love to trace thy history o’er, 
Though to our rising grief. 
Chief of the Aberginian tribe! 
Thy name we cherish still : 
From thee a lesson we imbibe, 
Of kindness and good will. 
Mishawum was thy dwelling place. 
In boyhood’s early years ; 
*T' was there thou met the first “ pale face,” 
And welcomed it with tears. 


The Stranger shared thy home and fare, 
Mid forests dark and drear: 

Thy wigwam, and thy friendly care, 
Dispelled the pale man’s fear. 

Thy wampompeague, thou dying Chief; 
And gifts of various kinds, 

Were to the strangers, sweet relief, 
And cheered their sorrowing minds. 


John Sagamore! thy dust is near, 
In peace thy relics sleep: 

Whene’er thy honored name they hear, 
Wishawum’s people weep. G. R. 


p ____ -- ._____] 


PRAYING BOYS. 


A Revival of Religion is now in progress 
in Cambridge, Mass. in the Baptist Society. 
A letter dated March 5, published in the Chris- 
tian Times, after stating many other particulars 
says :—“ The following incident, which I know 
to be authentic, will serve to illustrate the 
spirit of this revival. A lad, whose parents 
are rather opposed to religion, attended some of 
the meetings, and became quite interested. 
Hearing of it, they forbade his going nearer 
to the meeting house than a specified place. 
He told this to the boys, and they forthwith 
appointed and held a boys’ prayer meeting 
within the prescribed limits, for his benefit, so 
that he might literally ‘ obey his parents,’ and 
in the hope too that he might also ‘ obey them 
in the Lord’ The lad has since become a 
hopeful convert.” 





To Corresponpents.—“Aunt Fanny's Let- 
ters to Harriet.” We have received three 
more Nos, of this series, which we were wait- 
ing for. We think that all our readers, as 
well as Harriet, will be pleased with them. 
In order to prevent dividing the series between 
two Volumes, we will defer the commencement 
of them till the first No. of the new Volume, 
which will be the first of May next. We hope 
then to continue them every week, till com- 
pleted. 








Variety. 








ONLY ONE BRICK ON ANOTHER. 


Edwin was looking at a large building which 
they were am: up, just opposite his father’s 
house. He watched the workmen from day to 
day, as they carried up the bricks and mortar, 
and placed them in their proper order. 

His father said to him, “ my son, you seem to 
be very much taken up with the bricklayers; 





pray what might you be thinking about? 
Have you any notion of learning the trade? 

“ No, sir,” said Edwin, smiling; but I was 
just thinking what a little thing a brink is, and 
yet that great house is built by only laying one 
brick on another.” 

“Very true, myson. Never forget it. Just 
so it is with all great works. All your learn- 
ing is only by one lesson added to another. If 
a man could walk all round the globe, it would 
be by only putting one foot before the other. 
Your whole life will be made up of one little 
moment after another. Drop added to drop 
makes the ocean.” 

“ Learn from this not to despise little things. 
Learn also not to be discouraged by great labor. 
The greatest labor becomes easy, if divided 
into parts. You could not jump over the 
mountain, but step after step takes you up to 
the otherside. Do not fear therefore, to attempt 
great things. Always remember, that the 
whole of yonder lofty edifice, is only one brick 
on another.”— Youth’s Cabinet. 


——=-——_ 


ANECDOTE OF THE TWIN SISTERS. 


We know of a farmer in Connecticut, who 
has a pair of twin daughters, of whom a capital 
anecdote is told. They both attended the same 
school, and not long since, one of them was 
called up by the master to recite a lesson in ge- 
ography,which she had learned very imperfectly, 
and infact cvuld not go on at all. The teach- 
er, who was getting quite out of patience, was 
called to another part of the room, and just at 
that moment, the twin sister sprang on the floor 
unobserved, and pushing the delinquent schiol- 
ar to her seat, took her place. The master 
proceeded with the questions, which were an- 
swered with a degree of promptness and accu- 
racy, which, at the close, drew forth from hiia 
a few words of commendation. The joke was 
not discovered by the teacher until some days 
after. Ofcourse, it was too good and success- 
ful to occasion any offence.—S. S. Treasury. 

—_—@—— 


SMALL POTATOES. 


Some years ago,a gentleman visiting a far- 
mer in Tolland, Conn., took from his pocket 
a small potato, which somehow had got in 
there at home. It was thrown out with a 
smile, and the farmer taking it in his hand to 
look at it, acurious little boy at his elbow ask- 
ed what it was. 

“Oh, nothing but a potato, my boy—take and 
plant it, and you shall have all you can raise 
from it, till you are free.” 

The lad took it, and the farmer thought no 
more about it at thetime. The boy, however, 
not despising small potatoes, carefully divided 
it intoas many pieces as he could find eyes, 
and put them into the ground. The product 
was carefully put aside in the fall, and planted 
in the spring, and so on till the fourth year, 
the yield being d, and the actual product 
was four hundred bushels! The farmer see- 
ing the prospect that the potato field would by 
another year cover his whole farm, asked to be 
released from his promise. 

—_——~—— 


A MOUSE IN LIQUOR. 


A mouse ranging about a brewery, hap- 
pening to fall into a vat of beer, was in immi- 
nent danger of being drowned, and appealed to 
acat to help him out. The cat replied: “It 
is a foolish request, for as soon as I get you 
out I shall eat you.” The mouse replied, “ that 
fate would be better than to be drowned in 
beer.” The cat lifted him out; but the fume 
of the beer caused puss to sneeze, and the 
mouse took refuge in hishole. The cat called 
on the mouse tocome out. “You, sir, did you 
not promise that I should eat you?” “Ah,” 
replied the mouse, “but you know I was in h- 
quor at the time.” 

a 


THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 


One cold winter, when the ground was so 
covered with snow, that the little birds could 
not find anything to eat, the little daughter of 
a miserly rich man gathered up the crumbs 
she could find, and was going to carry them 
out and scatter them on the snow. Her father 
saw her, and asked her what she was going to 
do. She told him, and he said, “ What good 
will it do? The crumbs will not be enough 
to feed one in a hundred of the birds.” “f{ 
know it, dear father,” said she, “but I shall be 

lad to save even one in a hundred of them, if 

cannot save them all.” The father thought a 
moment; he knew that many poor persons 
were suffering in his village, and he refused to 
help any, because he could not help them all. 
His conscience struck him, and he told his lit- 
tle daughter to break a loaf of bread into 
crumbs for the birds, while he went to scatter 
a purse of money among the poor villagers. 

——— 


ENJOYMENT OF. LIFE. 


Two wealthy citizens of Boston, now con- 
siderably advanced in life, were lately convers- 
ing in regard to the period when they had 
best enjoyed themselves. ‘I will tell you,’ says 
one, ‘when I most enjoyed life. Soon after I 
was twenty-one, I worked for Mr. , lay- 
ing stone wall, at twenty cents per day.’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied the other, ‘that does not differ much 
from my experience. When I was twenty, I 
hired myself out at $7 a month. I have nev- 








er enjoyed myself better since.” The expe- 





| wrote with eagerness on her slate, “J 














rience of these two individuals teaches—Ist, 
that one’s happiness does not depend on the 
amount of his -gains, or the station he occy- 
meters: that very small beginnings, with in- 
ustry and prudence, may secure wealth, 
ES 


HEAVEN DESIRABLE. 


A little girl, deaf and dumb, between eleven 
and twelve years of age, on receiving a de. 
scription of the Blind Asylum in London, 


h 
God will let them see in heaven.” ~ 
Another of the same age, lately, on b 
asked why she wished to go to heaven, imme. 
iately answered: ‘ Because in heaven no 
cross—no cry—friends never die—see God al- 
ways.” How desirable such a place! 


eing 


——e—. 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS. 

Dr. Bethune relates an amusing instance of 

a phonographic blunder. Reading a report of 
one of his discotrses of the day before, he 
found the remark, “ And the Adversary came 
among them and sowed tares,” printed as fol- 
lows: “And the Adversary came amon 
them, and sawed trees !” yc 

ee 

A Woman who graces the window often js 
like a bunch of grapes on the highway. 
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ORIGINAL. 
TO A CHILD, 
With a bouquet of Flowers. 


I bring thee flowers, for th> pure to wear, 
Let me twine them now in thy sunny hair, 
Let them bloom and fade on thy brow of snow, 
Sweet emblems of hope wherever they go. 


They are gifts from God, He blended their hues 
Of beauty and brightness: He causes the dews 
From their old home in heaven to fall on them 
here, 
And make them meet offerings for those He 
holds dear. Estee. 
 _____] 


THE CHILU’S PLAY-HOUSE, 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


Who has not been a child, and made 
A playhouse ’neath the trees ? 

And who so old but groweth young 
When passing one of these ? 


I saw one in a cool, green nook, 
Anear a cottage wall, 

Built cunningly, with many rooms, 
And stored with playthings small. 


Prompt little hands had laid stone walls, 
And swept the mossy floors, 

And sticks across the openings laid, | 
Were gravely called “ the doors.” 


On showy shelves, which oft would fall, 
Were treasures rare, I ween— 

The broken “ chinas” glistened there, 
In blue, and red, and green. 


The golden light of childhood’s morn, 
While gazing round me stole, 

And fragrance, from its far, sweet shores, 
Passed, breeze-like, o’er my soul. 


Once more I trod the green-mossed bank, 
Where, neath a school-house tree, 
From tiny acorn cups we drank, 
And called it “taking tea.” 


We held our “ meeting ” o’er again, 
And I was preacher there, 

And with mock gravity we wore 
Our serious Quaker air. 


But she who put on matron airs, 
And played the mother then, 

The fairest one of all our school, 
Now walketh not with men. 


Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly beamed, 
The stateliest of that band, 

Mid summer toils hast gone away 
Unto “ the silent land.” 


Those mosses still their little cheeks, 
’Gainst sister mosses lay, 

While, of the three who leaned on them, 
But I, the weakest, stay. 


Oh! earth would be one funeral pyre, 
And life a dream of pain, 
If Beauty did not live for aye, 
And God and Love remain. 

| SU ETERS 


Nat. Era. 


NELLY’S PRAYER. 


Will the great God above 
Hear littie Nelly’s prayer—- 
Will He o’er baby brother watch, 
With tender, loving care ? 


Will He keep Abby too, 
Take care of her each day,] 
Will He make us kind and true, 
And teach us how to pray? 


Will He help us not to sin, 
Help us to seek his love, 

And take us, when we die i 
To live with Him above ? 


Will he dear father bless, i 
And mother too, so kind— 
And may we all love Him 
With heart and soul and mind? 
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